instruments of his policy as it did human beings to his realm. It added, as a rule, nothing but veiled discontent and expectant revolt. Frederick the Great was wont, it is true, to compel the prisoners whom he captured in battle to serve in his ranks. But he was under no illusions as to the zeal and) fidelity of these reluctant recruits. Napoleon, however, considered, or professed to consider, that the populations that he had conquered could be relied upon as subjects and soldiers. This strange hallucination indicated the loss of his judgment, and, more than any other cause, brought about his fall.
Whom God wishes to destroy, says the adage, He first deprives of sanity. And so we see Napoleon, with incredible self-delusion, want of insight, or both, preparing his own destruction by dealing with men as if they were checkers, and moving them about the board according to his own momentary whim, without a thought of their passions, or character, or traditions; in a word, by ignoring human nature. Take, for one example, the singular apportionment of souls, in a despatch of February 15, 1810: "I approve of this report with the following modifications: i. Only to take from the Italian Tyrol two hundred and eighty thousand souls, a population equal to that of Bayreuth and Ratisbon. 2. That Bavaria should only give up for the Kingdom of Wurtem-burg and the Duchies of Baden and Darmstadt a population of one hundred and fifty thousand souls. So that, instead of one hundred and eighty-eight thousand souls, Bavaria should gain two hundred and forty thousand or two hundred and fifty thousand. Out of the one hundred and fifty thousand souls ceded by Bavaria, I think on^ must give one
259e world to Eundly interesting for mankind.
